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I was born on February 15th, 1928 in Nu§falau, Romania. My family ran a store. There were five 
children in the family: my eldest sister, my older brother, me, and my two younger siblings, who 
were twins, a boy and a girl. When I was five, my mother died. I don’t remember much about it 
because I was too young. In those days they didn’t talk about it. It happened and life went on. A 
few years later, my eldest sister got sick with a lung infection. Today that’s nothing, but in those 
days it was serious. I was eight years old and she was sixteen. She passed away. She was the 
oldest child, who would have been able to take care of the rest of the children, and she died. 
Then, when I was ten years old, my father got sick. One night, a fire started across the street 
from out house. The distance between the houses wasn’t very much, so he worried something 
would happen to us. My siblings and I were sent to a cousin’s house, while he fought the fire. He 
went, got water from our well, and climbed a ladder to pour water onto the burning house. He 
was exhausted, and, after the fire, he went into the cellar to cool off. He had a stroke. For two 
years, my brother, who was twelve when the fire happened, took care of him. After my father 
died, we were really orphans. 

When my parents died, we were still very young, and there was no one to take care of the store. 
There was a post office near us and post office was bombed. In the bombing, part of our store 
was damaged. My cousin fixed the store and then ran the business. He was young but still older 
than us. 

My mother had an aunt, who was married, but had never had children. The aunt would come to 
the house, shop, prepare meals, do daily things. At night she went back home to her husband. 
After a few years, her husband died. She was about sixty-five years old then, so they were very 
old. I don’t know from what he died. Eventually they had to separate us because there were so 
many young children. My father’s sister, in another town about 100 km away, took me in. I 
stayed with her and went to school. I don’t know what happened in the house after that because 
I missed out. Later, I thought, why didn’t I question how long I was away? 

In 1942, the Hungarians took over Romania. Back then you couldn’t find out what was going on 
right away. The news traveled slowly. In 1944,1 was still living with my aunt when they 
announced that the Germans wanted everyone to be home. So they sent me back to my city so 
that the Germans could come and take us. Soon after, the Hungarians let us know by banging 
on the door that there would be news to come. They said we should pack our bags and get 
ready. They would come with a horse and buggy and they would take us some place. But they 
didn’t tell us where or why. My little brother and sister, the twins, were twelve. I was sixteen. My 
brother was eighteen. At that point, the Germans were put into our house and other Jewish 
houses to prepare people to move. The German soldier who stayed in our house was a nice 
person, very understanding. He knew what would happen to us. He told us to escape if we 
could. We couldn’t decide, though, what to do with our old aunt who took care of us and the 
children. So we did not try to escape and were taken away. By that point the flour rations were 
very restricted, so we used cornmeal to make cakes before we left our house. We went like 
animals. 













The place the Germans took us was a big place, filled with soldiers. We were in a big hall, 
packed like sardines. Our whole town and the surrounding town were there. We were there for a 
couple days, I don’t remember how many. I didn’t know what was going to happen, so I didn’t 
notice how many days passed. Our only food was what we brought with us and it was already 
spoiled. There was no water. 

They took us to a small city, about 30 km away, called Somcuta Mare or Nagt Somkut in 
Hungarian. Then they took us to Bor Patac, which was an area very rich in gold. It’s a place 
near a big city called Nagt Bagno. They had mines there. They didn’t keep us in rooms, they 
kept us in animal pens, where they kept pigs and cows. We lived with animals, sleeping on the 
ground, while we waited. Then one day we woke up and they announced that boys over 
eighteen years old should come out for a walk. My brother left with them. I never saw him again. 
He never had a chance to say goodbye or tell me where we was being taken. I was left with two 
little kids and my very old aunt. They announced that we should get ready and go to a train. 

We still didn’t know where we were going. There were seventy people in that train. My family 
ended up packed into a corner. After two weeks, we arrived in Auschwitz, in Poland. The place 
had been built well before our arrival, but we hadn’t known about it. But as soon as we arrived, 
we figured out what was going on. We went into the camp like sheep. We arrived in Auschwitz 
early morning in May 1944. They opened the door, and put steps there to let us off the train. 

They were so rushed. They were always screaming, “Schnell!” I didn’t think to say anything to 
my family members. We left everything in the train, we were told to go left or right and I didn’t 
have time to look back. I never saw my aunt or my siblings again. 

When we got off the train, we saw people who had already been there. They were already 
shaved, wearing all the same clothes. They stripped us of everything and we went into the 
shower. After a couple of minutes, we looked the same as the people we’d seen when we 
arrived. Many in my group had already lost their minds from the train. We didn’t even recognize 
each other. 

After the shower, we went into the barrack they told us to go into. There were thirty long 
barracks that were numbered. The barracks usually had bunk beds, but mine didn’t - just a floor. 
The floor was muddy with water because the rain had come in. 

We woke up at 3 AM every morning. We had to line up, five people in one row, to count, in case 
someone escaped. There was no chance anyone could escape, but people tried. Most died right 
away on the barbed wire. 

My cousin, whose parents I stayed with when I was young, had a wife who I knew very well. I 
remember she had reddish hair. I knew their hometown well, too, because I had lived there for a 
few years. I asked about where people from this area were taken to, and I found her in a different 
barrack. I looked for her so I wouldn’t feel so lonely, and we were very happy to find each other. 
But she was pregnant, after a six year marriage. We were able to hide the pregnancy because 



she was kept healthy to work. But one morning in September I heard crying and I knew she was 
ready to give birth. Every area of the camp had an infirmary. When I heard my cousin was giving 
birth, I went to the infirmary to find her. The baby was a beautiful baby with red hair, like my 
cousin. I saw them both, and was very happy, but I knew it wouldn’t last long. The second time I 
went back to the infirmary to check, I saw her, but the baby was no longer there. The third day 
she got very sick, and then I didn’t see her anymore. She was a young person who could have 
recovered, but she was gone. 

The barrack I lived in had an opening up top. There were 900 people in each barrack so they 
kept the roof open for air. I got sick, and my ear was infected. I went to the infirmary and they 
found a big bubble in my ear. They cut up the bubble to find pus inside. Luckily it wasn’t so bac 
They kept me healthy so I could work, and I visited the infirmary twice a week to have my ear 
checked. 

That same September, Dr. Mengele selected some prisoners to work and I was chosen. I was 
kept in a place, across from our camp. They kept us there for about a week. A train arrived and 
took us to Czechoslovakia, to the Sudentenland, where there were factories. The factory was 
decent compared to the camp. There was a big room with bunk beds in three rows. I met a girl 
and we became friends. Luckily there was an infirmary there, too, for my ear. But my friend got a 
lung infection. She was sent to the crematorium. 

I stayed in the factory until 1945.1 think our job was to create ammunition, but I’m not sure. We 
worked day and night. We ate potatoes, soup with potatoes, everything was made from 
potatoes. Maybe a piece of bread, but that’s how we survived. 

After the war ended, an older German soldier, who was very nice, came and said that the war 
was over. They told us to gather in the backyard so that they could tell us what to do. He said 
we were free and that we could go anywhere we wanted. But he said not to rush because in the 
mountains there were still Germans who would shoot you. In places where the Americans 
liberated, the Jews received a lot of help right away. But we were in Soviet territory, so no one 
came to liberate us. The Germans left, and no one came in to help us. We ran out of food after a 
day or two and then we left. We just walked away. We were close to Prague and we arrived at a 
place that looked like an old factory. There used to be French people working there. They had 
left food, so the girls went into the kitchen and boiled potatoes. We all got to eat a little bit. But we 
still didn’t have any direction. I got together with two girls, we didn’t know each other, but we 
stuck together. They went into a store and said who they were and got some clothes. They 
brought me a sweater. After this, we went looking for a train station to somehow get home. We 
were scared because people told us that Russians liked to rape girls. They had been fighting in 
the war for so long, they didn’t care if you were a survivor. A train came and we didn’t know 
which direction it was going, but we hid inside the train anyway, in the area where they supplied 
the engine with coal. 
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We arrived in Budapest. There was an Israeli organization there that ran things. They kept us 
there for a couple of days. They gave us food and put us on a different train. We took open trains 
that carried animals and cargo. I don’t remember the details of what happened, but they must 
have asked us where we were from. 

I ended up close to my town, in a city called Sato Mare. There was a big board at the entrance of 
the town with names of who came back and who didn’t. Some people ate too much when they 
came back, and they died. Finally, I arrived back home to my town. I had four cousins, all 
brothers. The youngest one was home already. I was suffering with my ear. My face swelled up 
and I knew why. The infection was treated but my ear was not healed. 

My cousin took me to a big city - a university town, where they had a medical school. I was 
there for two months, until they were able to go in and clean out the puss. I don’t know how, but I 
survived. It was unbelievable. I always wondered, how did I survive? Even now, I can always 
hear a buzz. The doctors here told me that there was nothing they could do about it. It was a 
very serious infection. Thank God it doesn’t hurt. 

When I got back, I was very lonely. My cousin got married in the two months I was in the 
hospital. I lived with them from 1945-1949. By 1949 I felt that this was not a future for me. Many 
people had come home and many of these people were married or they were older. A lot of 
people had gone to Israel. I spent three years with my cousin and his wife, and they had a son 
who I babysat. My cousin wanted me to go to college but I didn’t have the patience. 

In 1949 I decided that I had to go to Israel, to a kibbutz. I grew up so lonely, and going back to 
my hometown, now, it was really unbelievable. My cousins were nice but they weren’t my own 
blood. I found out that in this city, they had an orphanage run by the Israeli government and 
would eventually take you to Israel. Somehow I found it and went by myself, it was about 100 km 
from my town. There were older girls, younger children, all survivors. 

One day, my friend and I went for a walk. Somehow - God helped -1 met my husband. He had 
been in Russia until 1948 as a prisoner. After the war, the Russians took these boys to continue 
working in Russia. This was probably God’s will that he survived and in 1949, he came also to 
the town where I was. On that Saturday afternoon he went for a walk with his friend. We met on 
that walk. We started to talk, and from that minute he never let me out of his sight. He was six 
years older. Many girls who survived, some didn’t have the chance to marry someone young. 

He also lost his parents, but he had one brother. After we met, he made sure that I met all his 
cousins. He made sure I met them before he made the decision to marry me, but I think he 
already decided before. In a month, we were engaged and married. It was 1949. 

We stayed in Romania after we got married. We had given our papers to leave to go to Israel 
because we wanted to start a life there. But my husband was working for the government. He 
knew Russian, and Romania was already under Soviet control. So they didn’t let him go. We 
started life in his hometown. 






















We had children and we waited to leave. It took fifteen years, but in 1964 we left. We went to 
Italy, and from Italy we were supposed to go to Israel. But once in Italy, my husband’s cousin 
told us that we could go to Israel at any time, but it would be difficult to go to America from Israel. 
So we said, let’s try, let’s go to America. They let us come here and we lived here in Brooklyn. 
When you come with no money and three children it’s not easy. We moved into an apartment 
that had only two rooms. It wasn’t very comfortable. There was an organization called ORT that 
helped newcomers learn skills. I went to this organization and learned how to sew. I wound up in 
a bathing suit factory in Manhattan. After two years, we looked through the paper and found a 
first floor apartment with three bedrooms. We were much happier there. The children were 
studious. 

My husband liked working for himself, and my older son saw his father was struggling. He was 
in his 20s, and studying architecture, but he left school and went to work with my husband. He 
was very good at math, and he knew he liked being a businessman. After five years at the 
bathing suit factory, I started working with them. 

Thinking back now, in the beginning, we couldn’t picture the situation like you can looking back. 
How did we survive? It was a hard time. The government during the war was so nasty, even the 
Romanians before the war, they were so nasty to the Jewish people. I wasn’t educated, I was 
still young to go through what I went through with my family... and then Auschwitz came. I don’t 
know what to say. I am still here. I am 86 years old and I live without help. I have such a 
beautiful family. One of my sons is a dentist, the other is a pediatrician. My daughter is a 
teacher. I’m proud of them. 


